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wish for it a wider audience than it is likely to win in the form in 
which it now appears. 

Walter Goodnow Everett, 
Brown University. 

La ResponsibiUte. Stude de Sociologie. Par Paul Fauconnet. Paris, 

Librairie Felix Alcan, 1920. — ^pp. xxvi, 400. 

The fact that this book appears as in part the work of Durkheim 
gives a presumption in its favor, and it is only necessary to read into 
it and appreciate its method to find that it ranks somewhat above the 
ordinary work on sociology. Perhaps too many works in this field 
have devoted themselves to taking stock of the primitive mind, a con- 
ception which remains largely hypothetical in spite of such facts as 
could be observed since sociology has been contending with ethics 
for the title of science of human relations. It is therefore encourag- 
ing to follow the author through a somewhat thoroughgoing analysis 
of habits and customs of various peoples, not as these habits and 
customs appear in the haphazard observation of low races, but as 
they appear when organized in the legislative enactments and legal 
codes of peoples more or less advanced in culture. It is as a sort of 
comparative history of law and of moral and religious conceptions 
that the book possesses most of its value, and it is a little difficult to 
see what would remain of social doctrine if the former were left out. 
The book was written upon the suggestion of Durkheim, in part upon 
a basis of his lecture notes, and would have had his final revision 
but for his untimely death (Preface). 

Philosophers and jurisconsults, says the author, have previously 
been engaged in logical and dialectical analysis of the abstract idea 
of responsibility. There are, however, facts of responsibility which 
are social in nature, since they belong to the species of juridical and 
moral facts. It is the purpose of this book to find, through an analysis 
of social facts, the elements of a theory of responsibility. Judgments 
pronounced by courts or by public opinion upon the juridical or moral 
obligation implied in acts are judgments of responsibility. They refer 
to the body of rules which forms an important part of all law; these 
rules and judgments are social facts. Much of the book is devoted 
to the description of these rules, which, when formulated in legisla- 
tive enactments or legal codes, or when unformulated in public 
opinion, constitute what the author calls the " living and functioning 
institution of responsibility." These institutions constitute the ob- 
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jective social facts of responsibility. But there are also subjective 
social facts. The concept of responsibility, as the "abstract resume 
of all the collective ways of thinking and feeling" (p. 4), and the 
individual's personal feeling with regard to his own responsibility, are 
social phenomena. Rules of responsibility when organized with 
reference to definite purposes are called sanctions. The person desig- 
nated by a sanction as one upon whom disapprobation ought to fall 
is called responsible; one upon whom it ought not to fall is not 
responsible. Responsible and justly punishable are therefore largely 
synonymous terms. 

In modern societies the normal adult human being is the proper sub- 
ject of sanctions. But historically there have been other subjects, 
as infants, insane persons, dead bodies, animals and inanimate things, 
and collective groups. Tracing the relations among these leads 
to the negative conclusion that "no particular quality is universally 
required of a being in order that it may eventually play the role of 
patient" (p. 90). On the contrary, "Responsibility arises outside the 
responsible subject. It comes upon him because he finds himself en- 
gaged in situations that engender it" (p. 91). These situations are 
various, but the most common in all societies is the case of active 
and voluntary participation in crime. Another important case is that 
of indirect participation in the religious crime of contamination, which 
involves a substitution of patients, and thus suggests that responsi- 
iility is not an inherent property of individuals. All situations manl- 
iest the elementary principle of responsibility, namely, "the relation 
which unites the author, as a responsible person, with the act judged 
by reference to a sanction" (p. 173). Responsibility varies in de- 
gree according as the sanction, in being adapted to the patient, should, 
in virtue of a rule, be made more or less severe. There are many 
kinds of sanctions, among which the author designates the legal and 
moral, penal and civil, with the further distinctions of restitutive and 
repressive, etc. The book is concerned more particularly with penal 
sanctions in their connections with religious and moral institutions, and 
this throws a heavy emphasis on the institution of punishment; for, 
"punishment is an institution that can be isolated without difficulty 
from others, while the idea of definite responsibility as an institution 
disturbs our habits and seems to do violence to language" (p. 16). 
In imposing punishments societies act; their acts are determined by 
ideas and emotions, in a word proceed from forces; and the purpose 
is to find what are these elements of idea and sentiment and how 
they grow up in the collective consciousness. Such being the prob- 
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lem, comparative history is the only method that can solve it. But the 
historian loses faith in his method in questions of fundamentals, and 
with the philosophers, assigns as a foundation of responsibility a pre- 
social or extra-social human nature — ^the biological and psychological 
nature of the individual — and at times agrees with the metaphysician 
that the moral principle of responsibility is outside nature. 

All philosophical and historical theories are based upon a common 
presupposition : that responsibility is reducible to causality. They are 
either determinist or indeterminist. The former fails because it con- 
ceives cause as the atomistic particular as expressed in the doctrine of 
individual liberty (p. 184), which is an evident over-simplification; 
the latter fails because it conceives the relation between author and 
act as metaphysical, whereas, " what is important is the relation which 
unites them from the point of view of opinion" (p. 198). All phi- 
losophers fail to understand the complexity and the social character of 
responsibiity. As a matter of fact the metaphysical character of re- 
sponsibility does not differ from its secondary and variable character ; 
besides it is first conceived in relation to crime and not in relation 
to the author of crime or patient. To prove this it is only necessary 
to refer to the fact of substitution of patients, and to the necessity 
of substituting for crime a symbol which represents it. The choice of 
symbol is largely indeterminate. " The primary fact is therefore the 
existence of a reservoir of forces which is nothing else than the 
representation of things held sacred — of moral values. When these 
forces are released, responsibility is created, without there being as 
yet any responsible persons. ... It is not because there are responsible 
per\Sons that there is responsibility. Responsibility preexists, as a float- 
ing idea, and it is only later that it is referred to such or such sub- 
jects" (p. 244). But although we may assume that natural causation 
may react upon the idea of responsibility, "natural causality must 
not be confused with human causality in the moral sense" (p. 281). 
" What a contrast there is between the qualities of mind of the scien- 
tist and that moral tact, that sensitiveness of perception necessary to 
judge well; between the slowness and complexity of experimental 
method and that species of intuition or sentiment, difficult to define, 
which, often abruptly and without reflective stages, leads us to affirm 
or deny the responsibility of an accused person" (p. 286). 

The function of responsibility is not retributive, not directed to- 
ward the criminal, but repressive (p. 299), directed toward crime 
itself as a sum of conditions which breed criminals. While it is 
originally and really collective in nature it has become individual by 
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an unwarranted extension in sense, but at the same time by an un- 
real limitation in scope. We have then to return, not to the primitive 
idea of collective responsibility, but to a responsibility based upon the 
solidarity of humanity. " It is rather in this case a qualitative trans- 
formation of the idea of individual responsibility. ... It is in order 
the better to individualize it, one may say, that there is restored to re- 
sponsibility, in a certain sense, its collective character" (p. 343). But 
it remains true that the more responsibility becomes narrowly individu- 
alized, the more certainly it tends to disappear altogether (p. 344). 
And yet the very attenuation of it which results from its being indi- 
vidualized has at the same time spiritualized it, so that in restoring its 
social character it loses the crude materialism which vitiates most 
' social ' explanations of it. " Man has a double origin, there are two 
natures in him ; the one animal, organico-psychic, the other superindi- 
vidual, resulting from his participation in a transcendent reality. That 
reality is social ; it consists in a system of ideas and sentiments which 
make up the collective consciousness, and which very likely expresses 
society itself" (p. 367). 

Since the argument rests in large part upon an analysis of law and 
legal procedure it must bear the burden of their fundamental weak- 
ness. And the characteristic weakness of law appears prominently 
throughout the book. It is that the law attempts to embody in nega- 
tive, restrictive and repressive forms the positive, expansive, ebullient 
content of human relations. The eternal ' Thou shalt not,' of the law 
can never enjoin or permit the fulness of expression which the moral 
nature will always claim, and so long as the law attempts to force 
moral content into its empty forms, just so long will there persist 
the sorry succession of crime and punishment which ' publicists ' and 
sociologists enjoy so much to describe. The idea that moral purpose 
should submit to precedent is inherently repulsive, and it is just that 
which makes the vast breach between morality and law. This of 
course does not mean that morality is capable of no organization, but 
it does mean that its organization must provide scope for its spon- 
/aneity. Moreover, responsibility cannot rest upon the accident that 
such and such customs happen to get formulated into accepted rules. 
For the criterion of responsibility in that case must be the backward 
reference to what as custom wa^ adequate as a measure of value 
for human relations, but which can give no positive suggestions for 
the direction of effort. Again, all the elements involved in action — 
motive, intention, the end conceived as good — have their meaning not 
from comparison with precedents of fact, but by reference to what 
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is from the point of view of the act an ideal end. And this means 
that responsibility is an idea, a meaning; and since it is true that a 
meaning is also a fact, the question becomes one of kinds of facts. 
That the author sees this is clear from his distinction between 
' natural ' and ' human ' causation. But what he does not seem to see 
is that the recognition of this distinction perhaps calls for a restate- 
ment de novo of his entire argument. It is questionable whether it is 
possible to begin with cause and work up to purpose; some element 
of purpose must perhaps be present in the assumption from which 
an investigation of ' fact ' sets out. There may be some justification 
for the philosophical treatment of responsibility as an abstract idea. 
The author has written a book of more than ordinary value because 
he has himself done precisely what he criticizes the philosopher for 
doing. He has abstracted from the confusion of ' facts ' an idea that 
comes dangerously (for the sociologist) near an ethical conception, 
and when the contact is made complete it will be interesting to see 
what there is left for the sociologist to say. The book has an ex- 
tended bibliography, and closes with an appendix on " Responsibility 
and Liberty." 

E. Jordan. 

Butler College. 

Lectures on Modern Ideatwm. By Josiah Royce. New Haven, Yale 
University Press. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1919. — ^pp. xii, 266. 

These lectures, originally delivered in 1906 at the Johns Hopkins 
University, are published under the editorship of Dr. Loewenberg of 
the University of California, as the first of Royce's posthumous 
works. No announcement is made regarding the character of the 
volumes which are to follow; but the present book must be regarded 
as an important contribution to the history of philosophy, and Dr. 
Loewenberg has performed a valuable service by editing the manu- 
script and bringing it to publication. In his Preface the editor calls 
attention to Royce's summary at the end of the second Lecture : " The 
post-Kantian idealism was noteworthy in its analysis of the conditions 
of knowledge. But it was still more noteworthy in its development 
of social concepts, and in its decidedly fruitful study of the relations 
which bind the individual self to that unity of selfhood which in- 
cludes all individuals." And he lays emphasis upon the fact that Royce 
has shown by his analysis of the Phenomenologie that " for the early 
Hegel the state is an inevitable stage but not the goal of human 



